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INTERNATIONAL NEW^ IN THE CANADI^ 1\ND\AMERICAN PRESS: * / 



A COMPARATIVE NEWS FLOW STUDY . . // 



/ 



' The ^Uidy of fintemational news: flow relatively young fiyrid^ unlike most 
conmunication analysis > has been largely undertaken outside of the North American 
•continent. As a result, many Amerioan investigators are'^inaware of recent * 
^Scandinavian w&llc, for example, which has developed and tested ^ Variety of hypqtli 
eses about international news flow.^ The study here reported is an attemp^<o 
extend the Scandinavian work into the North American continent'. The two objec- 
tives of the study are first to present basic descriptye data about the current 
level of international news in, the Canadi^ and American press; and second, to 
test. the predictive power for North America of news flow^^theory developed ol ^- 
•seas. * Special attention shall be paid to the ever perplexing problem, of the dif- 
ferential news ^low between the United States and Canada. As. Tjoth Hart^ and 
Scanlon^ have documented, the gap appears^ide. There is much more coverage of 
the U*S. in Canadian n^sp'apei^ .than of -Canada in U.S. papers. This paper will 
seek to further illuminate this exchange by testing it against emerging news . 
flov( theory. ' , 



International news flow first generated attention in the jearly fifties, 
when two European studies formulated the themes which were to preoccupy, analysts 
for the following decade. In the Vake of crumbling coloniaJt. ti-es and U.S. poli- 
tical ascendancy, .UNESCO, How Nations See Each O^ther (1954), began a long tradi- 
tion of descriptive "image" studies. Thfese* probed national steredtyjies and the 
•generalized picture of America in. the press of other countries. * 



• The International Press Institute/ s Flow of News (1953), another. .^naina.l^..i, 

$tiM|y, fOT the first time raised issues about the way Tn which* international ' ' 
'information was -reported and distributed. It noted that international flow is 
uneven and tlist the global agencies ten4 to focus on hard news an4 on **elite , ^ ^ 
nations.'* Most accounts, it found, were devoted to war, politics and /oreign 

relations, ignoring cultural and pther human -activities as well as the doings • 

c ' ' ' • 

of smal ler# nations . This' tradition which spawned a series of*^studies comfparing - 

the flow from highly t3 less developed, countries iri Latin Americ^ Africa and 

Asia*, also led to the J.nvestigation of, the news selection prc^ess frftm global 

agencies to Ideal newspapetsT • r . y ' 

Ten yearT later, in the mid-sixties, Scandinavian, scholars utilized this* 

foundation of descriptive studies to develop the ^i^^^ theoretical perspectives 

for the explanatipn of inte^atio^ news flow. Ostgaard in 1965 pointed out 

that n§i^s is produced in a politic6*-economio context 4nd is additionally affected'v 

by **chawner* discrepancies, while GaKung and Ruge tried to specify what these 

• " • 8 • ^ ^ 

"chancer* characteristics y^ere. According 'to Galtung*^ psychological theory, 

an , event is mo^ likely to be chosen to beiSj^me^ "news" if it has cfertain fre- 
quency, -clarity, .consonance and continuity chajracteristics and it it concerns 
"elite" lotions or -people and contains personification and negativism. - • 



^ , j>iihQ^iif>nt scholars have tried to Unambiguously operatiortalize a*nd te^t 
Galtung and Ruge's news factors, *as well as their itdditivity and complimentary ^ 
hypotheses. These state that the more news factors an gyent has, the greater 
its likelihood of selection into the international^ news stream^ and the more ttje 



// 



news conceOTS an elite nation*, the less negatively it will be reported. The <• 



sis is j^ot. llos^ngren in a-nwber pf jpapers no.tesf that *extra-me3ia fetandar^ 
are required for evaluating media' performance^^ and that questions of iriaasonable 
geographical covej^age cannot be ansj^ered without some standardization 'of the data*/ 

> " • • t . ' ^' 

The Factors Which^-AffeGt fnteyiational New^ FlotfJ ^ 

On the bi^sis of the above cfited work, factors affecting the international 

f Iw #f news can be categorized into four groups; technical-economic, politi/'cai- 

historical, editorial weighting, and What might be called marketplace or- atl^SrtrCe 

factors^ The first two cap be seen as boundary factor^, ^setting limits on the . * 

availability foreign news. The second two relate more to the^'editorial pro- 

cess, influencing the allotitfent •bf ^he foreign newshole space. 

1. Technical-'Economic Facffora* . * * * 

To understand thfe structure and content of international news ^acQording^ to 

# • 

0%tgaard, various "givens^l must be, kept in mind. A country's news values,"^ which * 
determine the focus ^nd ^Ontent of its world picture. are not cheated in a vacuum. 

. ' J ^ • • • o 

tfiey^ depend on the a/aijability of communications technology, histOTi|cal precedents 
as well as economic and' political relations and* editorial judgments^'. 

The technical ,faci,lit:ies for international communication, as is well knowa, 
are not evenly distrijbutjetl around the world. They are more available in the 
highly than the'less develi^ped nations. In the a^e of satellites, UNESCO finds 
'that a5» many as 3*3% of*th^ world's population still lack the most elementary » ^ 
means of informing themselves about intemationa4 ei^ejits. About one third (45) 
of all states and territories in Africa, Asian and Latin America with over 200 



newspapers, five-radios, two television ^pts and two cinema seats per lOiB'popula- 

<ioit,^^ Unequal distribution of facilities, according to Schamm, causes Inter- 

•national news to flow from high 6r to the less developed cowitries. 

In spite of the fact that no suoh technological barriers ^exist beween th^ 

I 

United States and Canada because both h^ve highly* developed cojnrauni cat ions tech- 
vnologies, ^conomic factors Jiave yet .-created a one-dire«;tion news flgw firfim the.,*' 
U.S. tOtCanada. The organization of^fthe intematfonal news ma fket U-iW^i«^' 
The global AP, UPI, Agence France- Presse, Reuters, an4 TASS dominate this jnarket 

as wholesalers; selling their prodac-t to 90 national agencies. ' These ag^cies in 

< /- , • ■ 

•turn, retail foreign news. to their own press and broadcast outlets and return 
national coveraga^to the globals. In the U.S^-Cartadian example this means the^ . 
Associated Press, Reuters and Agence France-Presse funnel some 250,000 words daily 

in^ the CP's New York' offifir,' while the return-flow from^ CP's Toronto office*. 

• ' * , • , 14 

constitutes about 35,000*- words of Canadian and. international news daily.' 

That is to say, the^low of international new? into Canada is much greater than 

the outflow of Canadian \ews to other countries. 

* The prohlerf for "Cana(da by this imbalance, of cours^e, is that the* economic 
' * \ \ ' , , ' . . ^ • ^ 

benefits of drawing upon large foreign jpsx^sources are offscjt by the possible 

cultifral impact of this heavy, foreign prese;ice in their domestic news mfedia.* 



*It should be. noted ,*^Kowever, that the data of the pre^sent study does not support 
this fear of "oiltulral imperialism". As Canadian press reliance on U.S. sources 
for foreigTLnevi^ncreases/the c^iaracter of the .Canadian foreign news should more 
closely approximate that of the U.S. press./ To test this expectation, percentage 
breakdown of foreign news by stOlV type in the Canadian Tpress was correlated^ with 
that iii %he U.S. pre6s. ^tory types.^categoriz&tion follbwed the IPI subject ' ^ 



™j^siii.fea»»t~«o«^E«4At4^ When treatment of selected 

individual coui^.tries Was -tested' for, the following Tesults were found. ^ 





Country 
Covered 




U,S.-Cnd. 
Treatment 
jCorrelation 


•Percent of • ' 
Cnd . Wews from 
U.S. Sj^rces 


■ 


United^ ^ 
Kingdom 




/ r 

.72 a"** 


29% ♦ 


. 1 


North 
Africa * 




; .90 ' ■ 


/ 

;2i% \ 




Cehtral 
Africa, 


> 


' ' .66 ' " . ;> ' 


24% 




South'^ , 
America 




' .36 


64% 




Germany 




.'3« 


.^65% . 

V 

1 




Japan ' / 




.59 


70% _ 



i. Political, Historical and Cultural Factors 

Political factors often reinforce economic imbalances. The gateloeeping 
function of TASS and other socialist country news agencies^ vrfeich 'drastically 
^educes the dissemination of Western produced international information In the 
cojBmini^t world, is welT documented. , as is Yugoslavia's seajrch for a ''^third 
world" perspective.^^ Less well Jmown is «ie ,effec^ of colonial ties pn inter- ^ 
national news flow. Hachten mentions . that vt ctf9ts more^^'to' sdnd messages between 
variou:^ African states, than to route them v^a London or Paris^ which are inter- 
national transmission points aiid Headquarters of the original colonial powers. 

Jn Canada, according to Hardin, colonialism prejudiced the search for viable 

.18 

solutions to some of the country's economic. and bro|^casting problems. 



• < ■ . . ■ 

instead dflvigorously suppor.tiiig..f>iiblic..CTte^^^^^ 

needs, Canadians coupled this solution- with, a Cree^enierprill ideology which^ 
' sparsely populated continent dould not afford. Though crovm 'corporations paid 

off ^handsomely in railroad building,, air travel and^roadca^t links,- the majVity .' 
' ■ of radio and television 'stations are today privately owned -and the country's • ' 
foreign news is produced by a ^ia- owned 'cooperative. ,The Canadian Press (CP). 
. like many of its newspaper members, h9S accordant to Senator Keith Davey, failed 
to support the development of an adequate^ foreign correspondent corps to serve 
national needs .^.^ - Further, the immediate availafeility of well developed, foreign , 
• sources, as noted above, 'has probably Tiggravated this prtjudi^e by providing a 
■eans of satisfying the public interest in news of foreign affairs., * 
' ' 'The deployment of the Correspondent corps is another factor effecting world 
' jiews attention. According to. a recent study by Kliesch, the 676 U.S. foreign 
correspondents are not ^qfJally distributed around the globe. More than half (51%) 
. , are located in Europe, where England and Fra.nce claim 179 members of the force. 

* . - # 

Another 23% are in Asia, while the final' 26% provide token coverage of South 
r- • American and Africa. ^° Canada's deplo)^ent of its net shows similar imbalances- 
' One third each of the 28 corps members aref stationed in Washington and London 
' . respectively. with»the final JJiird located in Paris (4), Pe^ng/Hong Kong (4),' 
■ Moscow (1). and Brussels (1). Doubtlessly this disposition wiullead to -a 
^- highei: news coverage, of 'the, U.S. and Britain thaiTother .parts of the world. 

3. Editorial Weightifig Factors * • 

While technological, ecpnomic, and. political factors might determine the 
boundary 'conditions witliin^hich international news selection occurs, tl\^ cannot^ 
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. ex p lain. t ^ editor ial seliction process itsblf." In the U . S : -Cafiadian example, • j 

the f«ct thaj the former has a global'and the iatter a ndtion^l news source^ sug- " 

\ . . ■ - • ' 

* 4esU there will be proportionally more stories about the U.S. availtble to . . . 

Canadian editors than >tice versa! Yet such _gMss 'availability does not in it- 

s«lf explain how American and Canadian editors will utilize their scarce news- 



paper space . ■ . , . 



^ GaltuBg and Ruge explored the idea of tKe "elite" nationp, suggesting that ' 
^ such will receive more editorial attention than will the so-called ."non-elite" ' 
nations. However, detailed- testing indicates 'j:hat their psychological interpre- 
tatio»of "elite" must be dropped because of the high lev,el of .ainbigui^ty involved. 
•Rosengren, oa the other hami7 sug|lfcts that the "elite" nation concept_^ is best 
operationaiized in such terms as a country's relative population size, "%ross 
National Product, and tra^e with the reporting •co^ntry. ^ In evaluating U.S. 
and Canadian coverage of one another, f^T example, we might project that. the U.S.v, 
with ten times the population of Canada and- the heavily domirtant trading partnw^ 
in Canadian foreign trade*, will receive about, ten times as much coverage by 

c * \ " * 

• ' Canada as that counxry receives by the United States, " , ■ 

4. Pressures of the Marketplace ' , 

This final factor is one -which the press in many socialist;- countries would 
iu)t usually have to worry about. While the -Western world commonly denegrates 

the "freedom" of the press in connAinist block countries, these countries in-tum 

y . . 

^fi^esX\o% the reality of freedom claimed by a-j6fess which miist fee popular with the 

^ • ^ 24 ' ii- •• 

mass -public, in order to survive. In a oommerdially sponsored system, "news" is 

a commodity which has to be freshly packaged twenty-four hour's. \ "NewswoVthi- 

ness," consequently, becomes associated with ""pefishability" and "reader interest.," 

ERIC • I ; - 5 . 
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■ t » 

Reader interest; ini^tuni, is defined in teriiis.of what wiJl "sell." Thus it is' . , 

• * *■""■< ■ ' ^ . 

the editor's pe*rception bf what the .public wants, and not- any theory of /what the 

public needs' that determines which news gets into ^rint and whi-ch does not.. 



Expectations and Hypotheses . ^ . ' • f , , ^ 

' Each of the four types' of news factors discussed abave wil.1 affect the amount 

' « . • ♦ • ■ 

and kind of foreign coverajge national news media will finally .present to their 

\ ^ J r • 

publfcs. Jfliile evoking all four types to lielp explain the distribution of foreim 

news found in this study, Only the "elite nation" factors and the cultural factor 

are here directly tested. The three "elite nation" variables used in these tests 

are Trade, Potulation, apd Gross National Product. Trade was measured in terms . 

9f the summed impor^'and export flow between. the reporting and reported country, 

and expressed in terras of percentage of the total dollar value of either Canadian 

oC American imports arf exports. Population and Gross -National Product are ex-' 

pressed in terms of percentage of world, population and world GNP respectively. 

Considering the American" and Canadian press in light of these elitism mea- 

sures, it was generally "^pected that coverage>o-f »'elite" nations would.be more j 

pronounced inianadian papers than American, but that the ^lite factors would 

still be significant predictors fof th^e American, press. Specifically tcy the 

question of how well Canada and the United States cover one another, the relative 



Ltion of the two countries witK^regard to variables defining e 



literiess 



s would 



find proportional expression in the flow of news between the two countries 
, 'More precisely stated, tl^ hypothetical expectations of this study were as 
^llows. • m t' ' 
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Hypothesis^] 



For both the Canadian and American press, the percent of ^ 
total foreign news devoted to specific^ countries or geov- 
graphic^ ateas will overall be^ positively correlated with ^ 
the three measures pf eUtisms; level of trade;' population, 
and Gross National Product (GNP) . 



.Hypothesis II: • ^itr bbth Canad^ ani the '(Jnited States, "t*e*cultural and 

^historical ties v^ith the United KiMdom should combine, \ 
' • * ' ^ ■ ~ 

j^ith boundary factors (Reuters) to increase cQverage of 

% tha;f: country over 'WStet would be expect^ from, values of th 

three elitism measures. 
* * » - 

Hypothesis III: News of ^Canada in the 6.8.' press, and news of the United ^ 
\ ' ' , States in tjie Canadian press will be directly proportional 
^ to each country Vs standing in the "elite .nation" measures. 



Method and Procedures . , , ^ • • 

A total of thirty^nine "newspapers' from Canada and tlie United S^tes were 
selected for aj^^sis. The papers were chosen on the basis of^ circulation siie 
rather than >as ar-j^anrple .of ail newspapers in .Canadji and the United States, and 
^re therefore to be treated as, a population. On the Canadian side, tei^ papers 
were selected, ^representing all provinces with the e^iception of New Brunswick ^ 
and an overall circulat'i.on of approximately two milUon. On the American , side 
twenty-nine papers were chosen* again primarily on the basis of circulation size 
but with some additibns to provide better geographic representation. Total cir- 
culation (Jf these papers is over thirteen million. • ^ • . 



, • - Table I about here*; ." * . 

The sample frame for the f)roject was the first quartet of 1975 (Jaiftiary: 
^ Miirch>/ '^Ijkgr '^his period a composite week was drawn*, , giving a' randomly selected ^ 
Siuidffr> Monday /Tuesday^ etc. , for .the thtee moi^th^period- The. total sample, then, 
, was to include 263 indivudual newspaper issues. Of this^263, forty-four issues . 
were missed; providing a "return" cff 83 percent on -the original sainple. 

All new^ it^ms in the newspapers- were gcoded according to dateline, subject, ^ 
%source, ^columq^inch^s, and placement within the paper. News items were defin^^d 
as everything* excluding the .fbllovdnig: oommercial messages, special audience sec- 
tions such as a "women's page'^ the "sports sefctian", and^the comics. '§jjecial 
weekend magazine supplement^ were also excluded. Care Wis taken, however, to. 
^ determine when a section moved away from special audiencQ features \( local sports 
^scores) to general news world record or feature^to^y on a sports personality, 
) for example) 4 All told, closft t.o 18,000 stories were coded.^ 

Thp analysis t^orted in this paper is.bAsed on a summationr of 'column inche,^ 
:rod« all newspapers coded .from Canada and across alt newspapers coded from. the • 
ilnifted States.* Standardization of figures was then <^chieved through conversion 



^*lt is worth notfng* that .sjory counts produced dif-ferent. results than, did a ^unt 
of 'cpluton inches.* With a st'ory count .the fbreign newshble for l^S: ^nd Canadian 
prejrs respectively were 15.3 percent 19. 1- -percenr (33.8 percent with U.'S. news 
included). Compare thd^>ith figures '©f 11,8, 14.0, and 27^6 derived .from a count' 
• of Jbiches. Stoiy coupts *-^ therefore, appear to. inflate the measure of foreign 
newshole size. » . . ' . # 



'f 



- . • ^ 11. 

• • • ' 

to percentiles. Coverage by the American press o-f germany, for exiunple, is ex- . 
pressed in terms of the summed inches of German news as a percentage^ o# |he summed 
inches of all ^ fore iga news across all American newspapers. ' * <jl , 

The onc^iiajor point of potential bias which* did occur, in the saJt^ lias to * 
do with missinrg weekend papers. For the American Sainple, 10 out of 29 Sunday 
papeiTs. wejre /notgjpMi^ for the Cana,diari sample only 2 out^of 

10 Saturday^I^pe^s^ftWxianad^an equlvaleny of Sunday editions) were missed. It 
is^ot-cJear from analysis whether increasing the number of Sunday editions on ^ 

'the. American -side would, have significantly affected the percentages of foreign 

• - ' * 

news*. It» shduld be rei^mbered, however, that the-analysis^ i^ ma<|f across papers 
and'between countries, and hot 'between papers. . *- J 



Result 



, . 'The, first ob^ieWationi to be made are basically descriptive. It was found 

that the newshdle for foreign news in the Canadian press is 27.56 percent/ while 
\iiv the American pre^ it is 11.87 percent.- At first glance there appears to be 

_* ^ , ~- . _^__v^_^--- — '—^ L-__ - > ^ 



^Tahle II about here ^ 



€i rather, large discrepancy, buliir the t:fue difference lies in' thevam^tiAt.^^ Canadian 
f^iign news i?'hich is abotit tHeJLInited States, 43*52 percent of ail news. Removrhg ^ 
this rathej^ large block, the Canaii^nr foreign hewshole figure falls more in'^ine 
with /that' for • the Uniteif'States-, becoming 14.04 percent. If >#? siwil^rly remove 
the Cana4ian news from American papers ^we have coiH)aratiye percentage figures of 
14.04 for Canada ^and 10.57 for the United States ^percentages of -tot^l news 



devoted to foreign coverage apart from Canad^a and the United States. This compares 

to averages of 10,58 for Qanada and 13.43 for the United States found by Hart 'in ^ 

1963 on the basis of a much narrower sample of newspaper^ from both countries. 
* 

It was found^ that the geogrdphic distribution of foreign news by the ^two presses 
correlated highly (r = .86) . * ^ j ^ 

Before proceeding to evaluate the data with regard to the stated hypotheses, 
several other general observations are in oMer. First, the discrepancy between ^ 
Canadian coverage of the Unit'ed States and^ American coverage of Canada isj^^large * 
indeed: 13.52 percent of total news as compared to ,20 percent, and 49.06 percent 
of foreign news compared to 1.72 percent. In pointing' out this discrepancy, how- 

^ever, we are- yet left with the question proposed by Ro$engren regarding extra media 

' 26 

s.tandatds by which to evaluate such' differeiyces . ^ Such an evaluation is the es- 
sence of the test of Hypothesis III. 



Table III%bout here 

^ =^ 



m Another general observation has to do w.ith the very limited attention paid 
the third large country of the North American cyitinent, .Mexico. On the basis of 
an eyeball comparison^/ Mexico certainly does not seem to qualify, at least as fai^ 
4$^ the press is coneerntd, as an important neighbor. ^This finding is contrary to 
Rosengren's observation that ''compared to the proportion of population, the pro- ^ 

- ' , r 27 ' * 

portion of news- frpm tl^se neighbor countries tend to^be overrepresented." 

Juming now to our hypotheses, Hypothe'sis I, the primary question of this 
study^ Was partially supported for the CanatftBn pre^s, but decidedly not supported., 
for the American pres?. For Canada, the percentage of foreign news is moderately 



cprrelated wit'h level of trade\r For the United States press', 'no such correlations 
seen to exist. Neither population nor GNP ^hciW up ^s predictors in jither |||^ss. 
It .is interesting to note how dramatically the correlation measures &r Canada 



* Table IV about here. 



change given the presence or absence of American news* Even without the American^ 

news block, however, the Cailad^n correlation of.37'for trade figures is notable. 
« * « • • • 

It, is also ipterest^ing to observe that the Canadian press was able to achieve^ - 
bpth this correlation and the high correlation with the Amerida^n coverage pattern 
(f = .^6), suggesting that Amq^rican coverage o^ world events fits b€ftte^ with the 
economic realities 'of Canadian foreign relations than with American. (The corre- 

V ^ • • 

Iktion between Americjin / news percentiles and Canadian foreign trade is .18.) 

The causes .of^ the ver^ low U.S. correlations .are not hard to find. Thre^e 

\ y •■ ' y 

countries with which the U.S. has major trade 3rrai^ements--Canada, Mexico, and 



Japan-- receive miniio^J^ attention in the ,prfess,, while areas with which t|ie U.S. 

has lesser economic*ties--I:rance, North Africa, and Israel — are proportionally 

given a great deal of , attention. If Canadian coverage is at least partially 

predictable from ^^^1^ relations, what ckn we say about t^/ African coverage? 

Perhaps only that the editorial selection process in the United States simply • 

does not take si^h relational matters into account, but rather defers to the 
• *- 

news values of the marketplace. ^ ^ . ^ 

\ 

• A. rather important methodological note to be made at this point has to do 

' M * . ^ • . ^ ^ 

with, the level of measurement used for datelipe. To facilitate coding and analy- 

sis, the present sti^ measured for individual countries wherever possible*, and 
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groiqped others according tto logical relatipnships / Jhe resulting breakdown is con- 
sidcrtably more refined than .the regional groupings used by Rosengren in his 1974 



stiidy of news flew in the Sij^edish press. When the breakdown of this study was • 
collaj^ed into regions the news factor* correlations incjreased "rather dramatically. 



Table V about hew . 



This poses a dilemma f or^ithe^esearcher .• If he pollapses too far, cases of 
seri(^.s over and under reporting can be disguised. If more precise breakdown 
"is used,, then Jiistorical idiosyncracies of the study's time frame^an be a source? 

9f distortion. ^ . « - 

' *. . ' » ' * * ' 

Hypothesis II received subport on both the Canadian and American sides. y 

* ■ 'y • • • i ' ^- ' 

coverage .of United Kingdom, ,\as previously Tfl)te<j^.is quite above what we would 
expect from such predictors as ttade relations, population or GNPr On the basis 
oi trade relations we would pr^j^et-ffaBout^S*^ 13 perc^ht^^ the foreign 

news in the American and Canadian presses* i^pectively to be devoted to the United 



Table VI about here 



Kingdom. Instead we find ^.5^1 ^^^ .40 percent for the United States and Canada 
As.i|?ted in the -statement of hyp<ffii|BSis, however, we would expect t^ ske.wing on 
the basis of both the cultural-historical ties and the availability of Reuters as 



a well, devje loped outflow news source. The deployment of correspondence corps 
would .also contrit^ute to this skewiitg, but dne would not expect this alone to ^ 
result in such a 'difference jfrom the othei^est European 'countries. 



{ 



Hypotjiesis III stated tha^t American^and Canadiart press coverage of one anoti^ 

* i . 

would be in line with predictions we would make from comparative trade, population, 
and GNP figures-/ That is to(say, jthe ratio^of Canadian' coverage to all foreign 

.news in the U.S. press would be roughly equivalen^o the* ratio of U.S. Canadi^ 
traafe to the total tf.S. foteign trade* with the countries included in the. press 

- coverage af 4he composite week,^and so forth/ >^ , 4 * 



Table VII about here / . • 1 

The resuj'ts here*^ rather mieven, .but as with the general factor correla^^ 

• • • * „ \ 

tions, Canadian coverage- of ^the '.U.S., (49.06 percent) ap-pears commensurate with ^ 

the coverage projected from trade (64.37 percent), and GNP- (29.82 p^rc^nt) . In' - 

light of these projections, the 49.06 percent )figure for the U.S. nSws In Canadian 

newspapers does not seem as out of line as might at first appear. In considering 

actual an d foojected U.S. preiss coverage' of Canada the Trad e project iolM's con- 

sidertbly higher than the actual coverage, Sugg,esting .stwie room for improvement. 

Thp comparison' with Population and' GNP, howeve:^, are not f^r. of f . 



- f f 

Discussion and Conclusions 



TTie findings about international news flow in the Canadian and Arheri.c^pr^s?* 
provide answers to both empirical and theoretical questions. Jn the matter <^ 
U.S.-cfaThadian news exchange, the data show' that, the differehTftOf in^rnat^on^l 
news flow between the ^jj^ountries is neither siirpri§ing nor ^incomplehensible.^^ , 
Canada in contrast to 3r United States is not art *»^i<e" nation ^eithgr in terms/ 
of world trade. or power. It therefo,re does no^t merit^ccfptional global kttent(icPn. 
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Nor dofes the country own. one of the wholesale produee!-s of worl(| news. Its^ews- ^ , 
papers must consequently purchase most o-f their woi'ld. coverage, ^rom. outside sources. 
As we have seen, the CP produces and returns^ only' about one- seventh*^ daily num- ; 
ber -of i^jemational nfew§'w^ds flowing into its Moronto office f^m New York. 
These generally c6ncem Canadian affairs for the pool of global inforj,ation . ^ 
•' .To' thtf suggestion that t6o much attention is paid to the United States, in ^ 
•Canad^in^apers; the study ^responds by suggesting, that this U perhaps not the 'case. . 
If one standardizes a country's news' attention with respect to trade,* it appears. 

even with an average of 49.06 percenfof the foreign newshole/America is 
undexrepresented in the pages of most Cahadian newspapers-, ' (An even greater 
underrepr?senta^|on occurs in the French pVess of Quelle where Scan Ion found only ^ 
K.l percent of all < stories dealing wit'h the United States.^ ) • , 

The study'js finding* with regard to news' flow theory are' more controversial.. 
Contrary to discoveries by Rosengren and Rikardsson in Sweden, the findings with 
respect to Hypothesis.!, indicate that though trade i$ in general a stronger' pre- ^ ' 
'dictor than ^pulation of the amount o^ coverage a nation or world region vil-1 
receive,^even this predictor^does not work particularly well for all nations. . 
The correlations between trade and foreign news coverage in Canadian papers ; 

(.^7.and'.92). as against correlations ^f only .03 and -.01 for population- agrees 

* . 30 ' ' * 

in "direction with a similar f indfnffb/ HPsengren. He too found imports more 

'stWly correlated (.77)>with SweSh coVe'ragejf the world regions than popii- *f 

lation (.48)* Yet. this predictor unfprtunately is n/t very accurate. ^ The data . 

♦Discrepancies in magnitude of correlation ar? affected by level of measurement.' 
and a're therefore difficult to analyze. It should also be noted tjiat Rosengren ^ 
Vsed^ while the present^study uses r. ~ • , - ^ 



suggest that whil^.it mj^ght predict the coverage, .of the non-^lite Canadian press, 
'^jj^does not work' fw the' elite Jnited States. Here Trade and Populatioii and *GN? 



' are negative and $hCW*no correlation whatsoever . • The prediction. power of Rosen- • . 
grefti^s nation^^f actors, th^n, is; far from clear) Further studies are nefeded 

'•V • ^ . \ • . ^ ■ , ^ ^ 

which employ both, refined geographic ca€egorifes and^ongitudinal da^a. 

• Another th^pretical implication also require^ further invest igatib^. This 
[l^n^l'ges' from results derived from Hypothesis II, wJiicTi predicts tha^cultural 



^'lafEinitie^^VilV^atfett i^^^ new?' flow. • Hester suggest^ 'that information 

^bet5w^eTr'F{atrohT^grot^g.e cotmtfries Sharing cultjura^ traits will be g5|pater. , 'Though 
'no ad-equate .opgratiohali zat^i ons of this concept ^xist as yet, ouir study suggests 
'^Ij^^sxMnp a^ptfi^ts of^ ih^jlj^Ton'^Totege relationship may be accountable by boun- 
^dary- conaitions. la the casf of Sre^t'^ritain, Canada and /Che United State§^^ . 

?twoJ,/v'tors §e6m to be. most relavaritr* the disposition of the coiintri^s' foreign 

^ • ' - .\ ^ - ' J 

cprr^sp'ondent corp^ and* the' avail abilv;Lty of international news worn the English 

"^global ja.g^i^cy\l « ^ ' T ' ^ ; . \^ 



'^^> . Both Cahl^dsl ani t?he Up'ited States -station a very Itoge proportion of their 
]^fcign;coxT'e4p6Weats;in England. 'A third (53%) of all Canadian and nearly a 
ijuartef '^23%) 'of , all Ainpricans- worjc in London, This represents a large investment 
^n manpower when. qne .considers, that Paris, the S'econd most important city attracts 
.iS ptrc^nt and '14 percent respeotive-ly and all L?itin America together has only 0 
percent aml^ J2, percent of the total GanadirffTand Unfiftecl States reporting force. / 

• Morf 'difficult ,to^ assess is the in^apt pf alternative global sources ^ An 
early UNESCO s.tudy of news agencies mentions the '^njitionalistic** bias of the five'. 

' ' : ^ ' ' , ^ ^ j ^ # ^ . . ' . ^ . / [ 

globals' b9th ^in terms of interpretati-on as well as in the number of items devoted 

C. . 32 ' ' 

s about their respect iye'JiomtB countries. This means* that, the European 
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wire of carries more, stories about the United States, than about' other countries, 
just- as Reuters CQvers Britain in greyer detail than* the te^t bf the world. .The < . 
easy av4iilability .of Reuters via the Canadian Press and. Associated .Press \iites 
, contributes*, to the heavy coverage of Great Britain in<"^e Canadian and American 

• Yet,- nfeitfter. the correlations between the disfribution of tKe foreign corre- 

spondent*net and coverage,, nor those between available country inpht and actual ^ j 

./ ' _ . • • / 

5 lection have been systematically developed/ Certainly the relation- * 

ship$ are not linear as Rose^gren and Rikards^on illuminate when Ihey note that 
, • *^ ' . * 

Sweden's national and regional newspapers utilize differential as' well as a wide 

* ' • 33 ^ 

variety of international news sources, ' / * 

* « r 

A finals factor,^ affecting international *news flow which needs additional 
definition and scrutiny, concerns what we have looSely called '^'pressures *of the 
market place*' or a North American editor's conception of "newsworthin^^."' Tne* 
•fact that. Hypotheses II was' not bom out and that co^yerage'of world regions iit . 



the United States press followed i)o ^predictable pattern;., suggests that ''elite'' 
nations m^y view the woi^t6 from a different perspective than non-eLite nations/ 

^ . — . ^ - • V ■ 

In spit« of this,, the results of Table III indicate that the proportional Qpadian > 
and'United States news attention* as measured by the .perqeii(t of forei^ii news^devo^^ 
to different, countries and-regiofis, does show* strong geogr^tphifcal similarities . - 
In addition to Great Britain which is first irf attention, the two- countries ' 



newspapers devoxed 26 percent and 33 percent respectively of. their coverage to 
•three regions: Australia and New Zealand, Southern Europe (Spain, Portugal, Itkly ♦ 
and Greece) and- Israel. . ' ' 

\- . ■■• • ' ■■2b ' '- ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ 
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This cqlBK>A ordering of geographical priorities is derived not only from 

actual happenings like the change of regime and elections in Spain and Portugal 

during the spring of 1976 an'd the Lebanon crisis involving Israel, biit fromgt^e ^ 

facr that 1>oth systems arc privately owned and therefore must produce news of 

interest to a variety of audiences and advertisers. Other press systlms, an 

• -> 
earlier study by Robinson shows, ne^only deve^^op different geographic priorities 

.but balance hijman inter§.st stories against economic and political accounts helpful 

in predicting the future. ' 

' ^ ' ' * ^ . . . ^ 

ffcjch still remains, to bje done to derive a more'detailed definition of 

r » • . . 

"newsworfh'iness" as it pertains to the business financed press^ of North toerica. 

(^tgaard suggests that in such a system "ne^rsworthiness" based on^ reader interest 

i'' ' ' - - ^ ^ * 

is generated tiirou^v "simpUfication"'and "identification." I'Simplification" 
' favors the. selection of events f rem -familiar parts of thp world and makes de^- 
xriptions less complex: leader I'identification" is achieved through "petsonifi-^ 

cation" and "sensationalizing" the news. 



Partial' evidenjjp for these tendencies in U*S. international reporting come 
from a conqparative sjtudy of headlines in the* New York Times^ and the Hungarian 
party daily Nepszabadsag . Greater Amejican "personification" of a United Nations 
debate was evident in the* large numbe^ of nam^s use^in the United States, but 
not in the Hungamaih headlines (36 versus 3)/ "Sensationalism" in reporti^mani- 
fested itsdlf in a stress on conlfict father than agreement in the disarmament 
debate headlines. Gerbner notes that the Times tended to highlight procedural 
moves, gains and threats rather than the substantive issues. He concludes "this 
perspective serv^es needs for producing and selling news and other cojBBiBedities on 
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. ■ • . 35 

behalf of clients with conflicting views but a^ononon stake in the gaue." / ♦ 

'••gai»»" approach with its clash, color and scoring is .a preferred toethod for 

generating public attention In NoYth American society. 
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Table 1 



Canadian and American Newspapers Selected ^or Analysis 



American 



C^T 



New York Times. 
New York News 
Los Angeles Times 
Chicago Tribune 
Detroit News 
New York Post 
Philadelphia Bulletin 
Washington Post * 
San* Pranciseo Chronicle 
Miami Heral^d 
'Billings Gazette 
.-Boston Hera Id- American I 
Milwaukee Journal 
Kansas City Star 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Houston Chronicle 
Buffalo News 
Dallas Times-Herald 
Minneapolis Star 
Atlanta Corr^Jtitut ion 
Dehver Post . ' ^ 

Des Moines Register 
Seattle Ppst- Intel ligencer 
Indianapolis Star 
Louisville Courier- Journal 



Canadian 

Vancouver Sun 
•.Ga^gafy Herald . ^ 
'*;™iphton Journal 

k^gina Leader- Post 
. Winnipeg Free Press 

Ottawa Citizen 

Toronto Globe and Mail 

Toronto Star 

Montreal Star * 

Halifax Mail-Star^ 



Columbus Dispatch 
New Orleans Times'^^rrcayune 



s'^Tfcay 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman 
Salt Lake City Tribune 
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Table II, 



Domestic; an4 Foreign ^ 
^ . ' News in Canadijan and U.S.. Press 



Canadian Press ' *.U.S. Press 



-kit 



Total Column- Inches - . ^2,563* . 2431^93 

Total Foreign Inches ■ ' . 22,7S2 ' • ,28,917 

Coverage of Other 'Country ' li,162 . -,497 

Ag3)istpd Foreign Newshole"^ ' ' ^ 14^04% 10 .57% 



* Across 49 newspaper issues ^ ' . 

^* Across 170 newspaper d;5sue^ , * » 

+ U.^. news removed frbm .Canadian press and Canadian newSv removed from U.S. press 




Table III ' 
%«ed Column Inches and Percentage Figures for^Fareign Mjews in the Canadian and U.S. Press 



Domestic^ % 

Canada ^ 

United States 

Mexico ^ . * 

Carribean f ^ 

Central S' South America 

Europe - 

Grejit Britain 

Francfe 

Germany ^ 

Holland/ Belgium, Swifafcland 

Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece 

E^st Europe * * " ^ 

Russia . ^ . 

North Africa 

.Central Africa * - 

South Afjr-ica 

Middie East"* . ; 

IsyaeV . , " 

Arab* Oil Countries 

Arab (cither) 

Asiji 

India § Pakistan ^ 
China , 

Japan J ' . , 

S.E. Asia ^ 
Australia S Now Zealand *• 
Pacific islands 
Itorld* (general) 

Total Foreign -f - ^ 

.Total News"^ 



Canada 

Inches^ ^ Percent of 

Foreign News 
, ' Minus U.S . 



United States 



S9,811 



Inches 



Percent of 
Foreign Ne 





11 1 ^'5 








± . / J 




1 7ft 
1/0 












170 


* _''-1.47 




3,408 ■ 


29. #0 




565 


: 4.,87 




286 ' 


' ' 2.47 




^ 18 


^.16 




176 


1.52 




■li096 


9.46 . 


: • 70 - 


.60- 




394 


„ 3.40 • 




467, , 


4.02 




426 


3.62 




. -158. 


1.36>- 




237 


2 'm 




626 


. 5-,40 




242 


2.09 




355 


2.89 




66 


■ • ^ 57 ' 




^98 


f.-57 




■ •221 • 


1.91 




102 


.88 . 


• 


1,315 


'.■ 11.35 ' 




239 


\ 2.06 




' . 22 


.19. 




• \ 5-3 ' 

t 






22,752 


100.00 ' 



214,676 



1.72 




82,Sf)3 



28,917 
•243,593 



100.00 



Table IV 



Correlations of. Foreign Coverage ^ 
vyith 'Milite Nation" Factors* 

^ 



Trade ♦ * Population * 



G.N. P. 



Canadian Press ^ 
Without U.S.- News 



.3706 



■.-.0578 



.0^62 



Canadian- Pr^5T; 
.With U.S. .News 



U.S* Press • 




447 



.0162. 



,0135- 



,8400 



.0431 



^' V 



Fbr bd#^ of correlation, see list in*Tahle III< 



rifle V 

Correlations of Foreign Coverage 
^ith **Elite' Nation** Factors, Across Geographic Regions 



Trade Population G.N. P. 

c 




Canadian Press ^ 1| 'I 

Without y.S;.^ News " ^ ,9190* ^-,0071 , ..9525 

U,,S. Press *^ .4815 ,3707 .8160 



0 



-7 



* % 



Table VI 



^ Comparison of Canadian and U.S. Coverage or ^ / 

the United Kingdom with Coverage 'Projected ^?rom ''Elite Nation" Measures 



Actual Coverage 
^ in Percent of 
Foreign News • . 



Trade 

Projection 



Population 
Projection 



G.N. P. 
Projection 



Canadian 
Coverage* of U.K. 



29.40% 



13.06%- 1.71% 

3 • 



5 . 1-1% ' 



J 



U.S. Coverage 
of- U.K. 



14.51% 



4.53% . 



1.71^ 



•5.71"^ 



r 



\ Table VII ; * ' ' 

Comparison of Actual Canada-U.S. Mutual Coverage .Wj>th ^ 
Coverage Pr6jected from "Eljte Nation** Factors 

■ ■ • ') ■ 



Actual Coverage 
in P^c«nt of 
'Toreign News 



r 

Trade 

Projection. 



Pppulation 
Projection 



.G.>}.P. 
■ Projection 



Canadian Coverage 
of U.S. ^ 



49.06°i 



64.37^ 



5.59/ 



* 29 . 82% 
V . • 



• U.S. Coverage 
of 'Canada 



1.72^ 



21. 16^ 



.59^ 



A, 



t 5. TO".- 
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